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This stu^ipexaralned the effects of heavy versus light 



abstra5:t . 

televisioii vieWiiifg on the degree to which children possess sex role 
stereotypes. Reference was made to content, analyses of children's 
television programs^ prime time dr^imatic programs, and commercials, 
to show tliat traditional sex role "stereotyj^es -are present in most 
aspects of television programming. It wafe* thus assumed- that children 
who watched more television would acguire greater; knowledge of sex 
role stereotypes, A TV pr>ogra,m checklist was, used with children in 
grades K, 2, 4 and 6 and their parents, to determine the amount of, 
time the children spent watching^ t-elevision. ' Those who watched' 10 . 
hours/ or less -^per Week were categorized as low TV watchers a4a 'those.' 
who watched 25 ,hou:^s or mo^e were ^categorized as high TVwatchers. A 
total- of 80 children (5 bofs and Sfgirls in each category^^f rom each 
grade levelj paxjticipated itf' the \study. Each child was given Brown's 
It test to measure h'is or her -sex-^typed toy or activity preference. ; 
Uigh TV watchetfe ra^de significantly" higher scores 'ill the. It test thai 
low TV watchers, suggesting that ^TV viewing plays an important role 
in children's acquisition of se^c typing. Ah attempt to measu^re 
'longitudinal changes in followup testing on^ year 'later'-'did not 
produce the expected results d^ae to ceiling effects Qn the It test. 
Another sex stereotype measure' was described and suggested for use in 
future resear<jh. (JMB) . / ' - 
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This whole sympc^ium is concerned with influences on childrgncls 
*sex role behavior beyond those operating within 'the nuclekr family. 
If you exclude the child's inteifaction with the mother and father, ^ 
it's almost, certain that the greatest influence on the acquisition 
of" sex role development is to' be found in the .various mass media^X 
Children spend incredible amounts of time watching television, \ 
reading book's, and going t-6 the' mov4.es . Among these various media, 
it has- becom^e y/^retty clear ^ that television is capable of havihg a 
gr(2at impact on the child's development. >Even if you make a very 
conservative'^^stimate . th^at the average ctfild watchevS 16 ixours- 
pe=^r week, ' this c means tl;at by the age" of only '^lO the chi^d has al-^ " 
, ready viewed over 5,000 hours of TV. That also includes about ^ 
220,0,00 comUnercl^s . . ^ ' . i . 

It has been known 'for sXDme time now that chi^ldren can acquire 
a' -b road ^ range of behaviors., attitudes, and^^ emotional -reactions i.=y 
'observing either^J.ive or sy^mbolic models. While. I don'tliiavo time 
-to go into that r^esearch literatur^, I bring it up simply is a^ 
moans of suggesting that there is-;^ every reason lo assume that childje 
v/ill acquire sex role stereotypic behavibr clild attitudes if those 
Stereotypes are depicted in TV pro^rammiiig . Lf the obqervation of- 
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^models'^ipresentea on. W does have a significant ijnpact on children Vs^ 
learning of 'sex role s tereotyp^s^ th^n children who wa4:ch hiahly* 
sex rolet stereotyped programs should acquire these f stereotypps^more 
readily than ten il'dr^n who vatchf programi^with low amounts %^ stereo- 
typing. ^ On the oth'er hand, if it can be s!\own that mc^t TV porogram- 
mlng[ is highly sex role stereotyped, /we would, then only need to 
show a ■ relaticrniship between 'amount of TV viev/ing tiiaje^ \^nd degree* of 
'Acquisition of knowledge^pf sex stereotyped behavio^i*. So, lets 

• ejt amine the behaviors and attitudes exhibited, by male and female TV 

models. ^ { ■ } if ' 

There have now been quite a number of analyse.^ of the amount of 

aggression depicted in" different types of television programming^ 

'but very few attempts have been made to determine the amount of 

' .. ^- 

vsex typing depicted. At this time, I knov) j^f only two studies 

*;<>^ 

which analyze the nature o£^ role models^oresent* in TV progra^ns 

intended for children.^ One of these (Sternglanz and Serbin, 1974) , 

/ " ' ' ■ 

was completed by Sally sternglanz* and Lisa Serbin, who are^also 
^.eated at this table. They had^-seFVeral judges rate "male^ and female 

(O 

role models inodifferent children's programs, on 12 differdfit 

behavioral categories. The programs included "Popeye,'" "The H<=trlem 

Globetrotters," "Superman >" ^'Bewitched," "Sabrin,a the Teenacre Witch, 

, • • / 

Dream of Jeannie," "Archie's TV Funnies,'" "Scooby-Doo , "Josie^ 

an<d the Pussycats," and "Pebbles and Bamm-Bamm." The first things 

they found out was that a jiumber of the most popular children's 

• ^ ^ ' ^ ' . y 

^>rograius couldn ' even be inc'luded in the study because they didn't 
ijiave a single female • character . Of those programs that were " I 

• ' ' ' V 

studied', 67% of the cnaracters were males and 33% were females. 



Also, the characters playing badj^uY :r6les were almost always 

males; females rarely had evil characteristics. They found that 

mal^s ,wdfe significantly more likely than females to be depicted 

^ as aggressive, instructive, and succojrant, while fem<:*.les were more 
■ a ■ . ' ■ . • 

likely to be depicted as being deferrent and as being punished for -., 

being very active. Females ' behavior also tended to havfe nO real 

■ "environmental impact or consequence. In the other study, Streicher 

in 19 7 4-, .h^d /judges rafee the Saturday and Sunday iftorning cartoons 

over a \ we^ Voj|iod in 1972-. ; In this stiidy she was only interested 

in tlie ^female ifole .uo-dels 'presented. Ln ''general, she* found* that - 

cartoon females were jLess numerous th'an males^ and they also made 

^ fewer appeaifances when they were present. They had fewer lines, 

" ■ ■ • -X * t \ ■* ■ - 

played fewer roles,, were less active, occupied many ^f ewer positions 

of responsibility, were"* 2,ess noisy, and were much more juvenii^e - 

, than males. Mothers' in these cartoons tended ^ to CWofk only in the 

house,^ and males di?d not participate 'at- alT in ' the Kqusework.^ 

.The two most thorough studies ' of sex-typing in TV p'irogramming 

i^ere 'based on an analysis of orime-tiiue television .programs^ In , 

^fr^ ' ^ ^ ' ! ' ^ ' 

One of 1:he^e studies', Gferbner (19 72) observed 762 leading characters 
in dramatic protjrams over a 3-y^ear period ^betwe^ 1967 and 1^69. 

■ lii tne other, T.edesco (1974) analyzed the amount of sex typing 



occurring in aon^car^.oon prime-Jiime ^^rograms over a ^4-year period 
betwe'=^h 1969 r.nd 1972. Together, these studies indicated' that : 
1) Onl^ one- quarter of ail the leading cna^acters v;ere female. 
^2) Female character^ were much younger than males. 

' 3) Females -were more likely to be depicted as married, or ''about to 
be" magried^. , . 



: erIc * . ^^''^ i 



4) Women were ^ost likely to be cast in a leading role when some 
kind of family or romantic interest was central to the plot* In 
most cases some • suggestion of sex was present. ^ 

5) Males were more likely to be cast in serious roies , whi3^ females 
were more likely to be. cast in comic or li^ght roles. ' 

6) Generally males were more likely to i^nitiate violence, but 
^^..Xemales were more* likely to be victims. When females did 'engage in 

some form of violence, they were much less likely than males to 
get away with it. ' ^ 

7) Almost two-tl^irds of all females were unemployed in contrast to' 
only one-third pf ail males. Of those that were employed some 
form of professional employment was .most characteristic of both 
sexeis. But the malfes who ^were^ employed * tended, to be fairly equally 
distributed acrpss such employment area's) as entertainment, business, 
government, health.-and education, while over 50% of; the females 

.^sWere employed in some kind of entertainn^rtt area. 

8) Finally, data obtain,ed'pn the* personality profiles of the 

. 'leading 'characters , using a. semantic differential type scale', indi- 
Seated that females were depicted as being more ^^tractive, more 
happy, warmer, more sociable, more fairtr, more peaceful, and more 
useful. Males were rated as being more rational, smarter, more ' 

• powerful,) more stable, and" tpleraht. 

' * I' - • 

One final study is especially relevant to^the data I will'pre- 

"sent shortly. Courthey and Whipple (1974) investigated the male* 

arid female role models that were provided on TV commercials between 

1971 and 1^973. Th^ found that over 85% of the voice-overs in the' 

commercials studies were men. Women were however, just abou't as 

;) U 0 0 5 ' • ■ 



} - ... . 

.likely as men 'to be seen in the rj6le of product representative 
But thfe limits o5 this equality can be, seen 'in the" types of- products 
tl>a^ were represented 6y " males^ and by, females . ^hey found that 
women, v/ere seen in' a much, more limited variety -of occupations 
than .they actually participate in. Ah one of their /studies , they 
found ^that 75% ^pf the advertisements uig^ing w,omen as models involved: 
' products found 'in the kitbhen or the'. bathroom. ' So/ "The world for' 
women in th^ ads is a d9mestic one , where women, are housewives 
who worry, about cleanlines^s and food preparation ahd serve their , 
husbands and children. Seldom. ±s. a woman shown .comb iriing out-of- 
home eiaplbyment with manageme'ait of her Aolne arid personal life." 
(p- 116-117) Meh^ on the other hand, tended to be^^hown as bene^:^ ' 
ficiaries 'of Women's work inside the house rather than making some ' 

<2.. - , ■ ■ 

Vcontribution to household work. . Male product representatives were 
usually , portrayed as being more dominant, as advice givers, and as 
demonstrators. They were depicted in a much broader variety of 
occupations, while v/omen were usually depicted. in some kind of home 
oc?!:upation or in the family.. - 

So from the limited data that have been obtained, it appears 
that traditional sex role s'tere6types are present in most aspegts 
of television programming; this includes cartoons and other programs 
for children, dramati-c prime-time programs, and commercials.' Since 
this is the case, ^itl^follows that the greater the overall amount of 
TV v/atciiiug by the child, the greater should be his acquisition of 
knowledge 6f those stereotypes^. An analysis of the specific programs 
watched is not r-eally nt^cessary, since^most programs are highly 
stereotyped. Although, bf course, if individual program's were . 



rated ,fQr the/aiuount of -sex typing 'depicted, we would expect children 
who watched a g'reatef proportion of highly' sex ' typed programs to - 
, learn tradlJtional .stereotyped mostfv readily . • ' 

In our first attempt , to examijie the relationship between TV 
wa'^hing' and the- learning. of sex fole stereotypes., one of my . . ^ 
Qolleagues CTerry.Frueh) and I obtained groups of heavy and light 
telfevision watchers at different ages. We sampled both boys and 
'girls'' in grades kindergarten, 'l,' '4V^nd 6. To-oBtain groups of. • ' 
high and low'te levis ion' watchers ,' we constructed a TV watching Survey 

■ / v . • ■ ' • ' ; . :. 

•form on the ^ basis of th^ TV Guide^ for the preceding week m the 
local St. Vouis^ viewing area. ,,A list was made of all, programs for 
all 6, criannels available 'for the preceding 7 day period. The list- 
included the' name and time of the show, along with the channel- on 
wnich it' was shown. Children in' the two "Spider ^groups (grades 4 and 
6) completed the survey f(l^ta in" class , but children m the two 
younger groups t-ook the form ^me, and it -was completed by their ° ■ 
mothers. In completing the form, children (dr th-eir parents) we're ' 
asked to check eacn program "^that was watched^ daring^ the previ<>us 
week', , and" to estimate both the number of '^^ours the child, usually 
watched per week and the typidalness of the previous weeks viewing... 
Out of a total ."of ^ 300 forms initially handed oiSt tb children at the 
-4 grade levels," 95%^were rettfrned. Out of those subjects who re- 
turned the survey fe?rins", groups of high and i(^w TV 'wat^iers were 
■ farmed by retaining those, whose viewing time for the previous week 
v/as 25 hours or mdre , or lO^hours -or less.J ,g:his was how' we pper- 
ationall^ def ijied " high and lo^ TV watchers . Fi^fe males and five '^ 
females at each grade level were \pandomly chosen out of these 











high and low TV watching groups ta be included in '^the balance of ' 


0 

..k 


t 


tne study. This provided 20 subjects at. each, grade level and a . ; \ 






'to c <^ • . _^ 

total sample size of 80. A subject was ke^t ift the study only if 






his (her) previous week's viewing was estimated to'' be typicJ^i of 




1 

1 

■Y ' 

( : ■ 

1 


usual >,yiewing cl^abits ^and amount of viewing time. These s'ub.jects 
,,were then .individually admin^istered the -It test (Brown, 1956).' The 
tt test is actually a measure of sex typed toy or activity prefer- 
ences * Theo cni^ld is presented with a series of pairs of pictures 






depicting various toys'- or activities which are traditipnally \ 
associated ,v7ith either' masculine or feipinin^ sex roles, and is. asked 




a •> 


."to indicate which of the two a "stiok^figure" ' called "It" would 




< 


•pre'fer^ *;Phose of you who. are familiar with this test %re aware 
tnat tne Ib^ figure", which is s-upposed to. be neutral with, respect. 






to-, its gender, actually has a male bias. However, .since this bias 




1 

J 


should be operating siipilarly- for ^both "high* and low TV watchers. 


. ■ • ^ 




othe It test provides a good means of determining children's jaware- 




ness of stereotypes operating with resg.ect to various toys and , 


i 


othez:', activities . Findings using 'thii^ instiSumfent indicate that 


■ \ 




children begin to demonstrate stereotyped pref eirences- as early as 

t - . ■ ' ( ' ' " ^ . : 

the 3rd 'or 4th •y^s^* That is,, the boys begin to show preferences 

• . '7/ 

for traditionally masculine ^activities ,^while the girls begin to 






siiow preferences for traditionally feminine activities. These trends 


f 


r- 


increase as the child gets, older. 






We computed a 3-way analysis of ' variance on the children* g . 


• 




■ ■ ■ , /J ' 

It tes tl' strores ; this includeci 4 levels-^of grpides , 2 levels of sex,* 




■ \ 

0* 

• 


^ and 2 levels of viewing time. We found no significant interaction 

0 „ . ~ . 

effects, but tnere were significant main^ effects for all three 
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.independent variables. We found that older children v/ ere more 

, sex tYp4d in their preferences than younger children, sF- (3, 64) =^ . 
4.*2,-p < .01. But this was an expected^ finding and' of ho' interest 

A for the present study. We aLso found that, boys appeared to bfe more 
sex' typdd in their preferences ^ than girls, F (1, 6^4) = 31.2, p < .01 
But again this finding m^y be accounted fori by the fact that the 

^ It figure..probably has a' masculine bias and is not. really a. ni^utral 
figure. The most important finding for^our present cx)ncernp was 
tnaj: hrgh TVVatchers had significantly laigher scores on the It 
test than diS low t'V watchers, -F- (.1, 64) = 193. 6 ,- p < .001. That ^ 

^is^ children who watched TV 25 or more houfs, per^Week were signifi- 
canity more 'likely than children watching. 16 hours or less per week 
to say that, the It ^4^^^^ prefered activities associated tradi- 
tionally with sex role stereotyped of their own sex. The difference 
in mean It sccpres were very striking. Out o^ a maximum score of 

the meafi^score for high, T\J* watchers was 72, while the mean for 
low watcners was pnly^l^. So these findings suggested to us that 
television watchin^o does play an important role in? determining the 
exten.t, to wliich children learn information regarding sex stereotyped 
behaviors^ ^nd attitudes. The lack of any interaction effects in our 
data suggests that this learning process is operating equally 
strongly, for both^older and younger children, and for both se^xes. ' 
v/e V7ere surprised by the lack of any interaction with grade level, « 
since WG arssumec^, that as heavy TV watchers get older, they should 
boconiQ increasingly /aware of sex role stereotypes. 

Of course, the problem with such data is that the order of 
influencG operating could actually be the opposite of. the one we 



^ :* 9 



.-would^lik^ to assume is operating. Or, some tKird variable" which 
is highly correlated with amouijit of TV viewing time might h& tlxe 

key variable which accounts for, the re'lktionship between TV viewing 

- ■ . _ ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ ^ f . ■ 

time and stereotyp of sex tole ^pi;ef ferences . ' For example, sooifi* 

I ■ /'^"^ y ' / " " ' 

class differences mi§^t account 'f6r the da^(a~obtained. Hox^e- ar," • 

. IJ ' . ' 

all /of the subjects tested were drav/n from the- same middle -.claffs 

suburban St. Louis area. There "was not .sufficient range' in social" / 

■ A - • " ■■ r ■ • ' i : 

•class for this" variable to , account for the findings. -While we can- ' " " 

• ■ , d ■ 

not- draw any final conclusions about caus.ality here, the frequently • 

demo^istrated power, of observational learning makes it^ very diffi- 
cult ndt j^;^ conclude t'fiat the acquisition of such sex t^yped- toy and " 
actxvxty preferences ajnong both boys and '§"irls is st^rongly in- ' 
fluenced by the heavil^ sex typed behavior exhibited by male and.,. ^ " - 
female sex role models present in virtu^:^y all ^aspects .of tele- 
vision programming. - • 1^ 

« 

We na^^e just r. cently replicated this study using the same-s^t r^' • 
of subjects used^iV the first study. We wanted .to compare the 
degree of sex-typing in , the current., toy and activity preferences . ' 
among 6hildren, who remained heavy TV watche^^^s and those who > 
remained very light TV watchers over the "IS month , period . We found ' " 
that 805 of our or i-ginal sample reta^ined thei^ original classifi- 
cation 15 -.nontins later. . 35% of the heavy TV viewers remaineja 
heavy yiewefs, and 75% of tiie light viewers' remained U>ht viewers. 
^TaerQ was also no appreciabl^'dif f erense between grade levels or ' 
the tv7o s(5xos in LheirYconsistency in viewing time" across this 15 
moiitxi period. Infglrmation was 9btained by the same Experimenter 
on TV watching habits and sexorole preferences (using the It test)- 
using the same proce'dures adopted in- the first study. ' 
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An ANOVA coinputed^«6n their: time 2 It scores proviacr^d pretty 



f . 

much t|ie. samef picture provided by the initial study. Ti^iat is, 

high TV watchers were significantly^ more sex-typed in their acti- 
vity ^^^hd tcJy' preferences on the It 'test than low TV watchers,' 
P (1, 48) .= 138.7, p < .001. Simi^larly, older children were more 
sex typed'than younger children F fSy 48) =j7.'8,'^p-< .001. The/ 

■ 2 ' - ^ . y.,. . • . ( 

se:^ difference present in the first study did Qot appear at time 2. 



, -.Acjain, tiiere were no significant "interaction effects. We then 
computed a' rcp^ja;ied .'measures ANOVA- on sui^jects ' It test scores. 
Thfe nonrepeatcd; factors were 'TV ^ew^mp■ time, sex o-f subject, and 
relcCtim^ say relative because all subjebts were a 

grade higher^ at the time of tfie - ireplication study; of course, the 

. . S ' ■ ' '\ 

relative . difference in grade. levels was the same). The repeated^ 

factor'yas/subjecfts " It spores at Time 1 and TimI 2. We expected 

to find^tl^^at ^alT subjects became >more sejt'' typed in their preferences 

.over*»the 15. month period (this 'positive relationship with.age 

increase i^*us^ally found) , but that children who werd heavy TV 

watchers "^t bdth testings-times would have increased at a more 

, rapid jrate than children who were light TV watchers 'at both testing 

times. fin fact, however/ we found the opposite orcjeir of change. 

In spite, of th^ fact th aft high TV watchers shov/ed mo're sex typed toy 

and activity, preferences at both Time 1 .and 'Time 2, jlow TV watchers 

^ showed- a significantly greater* in<:;rease in the amount of sex typing 

^ in their preferences t:tian did high TV watchers F il, 48) = 25.49, 

' p " .001. ,,That is/ while both high tod low TV watchers became more 



sex typed in their pref^^rences at Time 2, low viewers .showed 



more */f a change than high " viewers . While this outcome is in the 
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opposite direction of the findings' v/e eKpcctc}d to chi a -.:;^, 
examination of the ^initial It scores obtained Ly0:^.,3- ^ . 
of subjects made- it clear what v/as happening horOo ri' -^r. 

scores at the initial testing were 72 for the hr^rh -^iG vors, : d 
51 for the low Viewers. Since the maximum scorh on fie llo tv^^.f: 
IS 84, there was clearly a ceiXin<^ ef f ect oporati s.d ^!U-r»j. 
is, /because of thpir initial very high It fecare^, iiiga vio'^'^r^ .a ^ 
less, room to show a^ Increase* in sex typing -at tac tim-:? of t^ii^ 
testing. (Similarly; older children ''aad less roora tci incronr^. 
than younger children, and males 'had less rpo^ra to increase t:iau 
females . I,/'- Sj>, the one tifi5tg which did become clear in thic r^inl i- 
cation is thatJJsome measure other than the It test is Necessary 

' ' h * 

to show the progressive influence °on the acquisition of 'knotv'ledgo 
of sex role stereotypes that the heaVy viewing of highly^ steWotypt 
TV prografe' probably has. A lortcj^tudinal study of thi;^^, typo v/itii 
younger children could Jsikke s'atis fa'dtory use of the It tQ^t as a 
measure of the acqoaisitlon of sex role stereotypes, but, if the stm 
is beguji with cliildren as „old as' those used in ouf' study, tho hoav^ 
TV viewers will already h aye. ioe come so stereotypeci in their pro« 
ferences that there will not be sufficient room, on' the scale- tn 

refleo^L cnanges in Icno/^ledge qf sex role stereotypes that must 

( ' ' ' 

actually be occurring. I have just begun sucl} a study using childi 

attending tiie Fels nursery school. The It* test shou^ld reflect any 

cnanges in sex role preferences over time wi^t}x a sample of chihir^-^i 

... * 
.Siiis young. In this preschool study, we will also video tape- 

e 

cilildren's free nlay behavior and rate the amount of sex lypin^f 
occurring in their overt bGhavior, as well as their stafcod activif/v 



■preference's^ This v/iia jgive us" the first, data I know of relating 

TV viewing patterns bath to cnildren's knowledge of sex role stereo- 
. * . ■ ■' ^ ' . 

types, and to' the amount of , ste^otyping demonstr/ted i^their • 

overt behavior.. . - ^ ;> • ' . . " 

One of the diff iculties- v^ith .using the It test is that it is 
restricted to a measure of the .amount of stereoty^4^ix^ in children's 
stafe^d preferences for concrete types of activities.^ The coijcrete- 
ness of the test accounts for the ceiling effect that occurs by the 
6th, grade, and makes it inadequate to test many aspects of a child's 
knoWleQge ^of sex role stereotypes. We were also- interested in 
children's expectations about how malea and females differ along 
more abstract dimensiorls, such ■ as 'more complex psychological 
characteristics^ There was one measure that we came Macros s which 
was designed to accomplish this end. It was developed by Bennett 
(19"73) at Wake Forest University. Bennett used.an approach similar 
to that used in the It test, but she used full bodied figures of a 
n^ale and femal»ather than a stick figure. ' Subjects are told a 
number of 2 or 3 sentence .stories and are thfen asked to point to 
the-^igure^ that the stojry is about. An example of one' of^her items 
is "One- of these people ^is ai shy person. They are quiet and afraid 
to |alk to othejrs.- Which is_ the shy person?" Anqther item is "One 
of these people^i^s very sure of themself.. They 'knov; they, will do 
well in €heir new job. Which person is sure of themself?" In ' 
total, tnere- are 24 such items. Twelve of, these tap such male 
stereotypes as asserti veness , self -confidence , ambi tiousness , 
independence, dominaitce, etc. ; the remaining- 12 tap such female 
stereotypes as gentleness ^mOtionality, talkativeness, meekJoess, 
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etc. Categorization of these adjectives as^, being associated v/ith 
a male or fejnale sex stereotype .was based o^n college subjects* 
judgments of much ^.arger group of adjectives as being typical of 
males or females. • . . " - ' 

^ This Sex Stereotype measure was also administered to^ child/ten 
following the second administration of the It Test. So, while we 
only had datayf^ this measure at Time 2, „ it did allow us to see 
whether the finding^ obtained witii the It test ^extended to more 
abstract psychological characteristics associated with the two 
sexes. Also, since taere are separate subtests foif krfowle^ge of 
male and female stereotypes, we were able to relate TV watching 
patterns to awareness of Stereotypes associated with each sex. 
Three 4x2x2 ANOVAs were completed on subjects^ stereotyped 
responses on male items, female items, and all items combined . The 
findings were very similar to those ob'tained using the Itr^test. A 
TV watching main effect was obtained for all three analyses. That 
is, cnildren who watched 25 hours or more of TV a v/eek both initially 
and 15 monti\s_^ater gave more ^frequent stereotyped, choices than >^ 

Ciiildren who watched 10 hours ' or less a wee'k on both occasions on 

t i 

both the male items [F (1, 48) = 22^.7, p- < .OOlf^^ the female items 
[f (1/ 48L= 61.9, p < vOOl] , and of course on i tems < combined 
[F (1, 4a) = 96.8, p - .001]. A very interesting Grade x TV 

r: 

-watching interactior| effect was also obtained on the male stereotype 

items. v^hile high TV watchers made progressively more frequent 

stereotyped choices on the male items with 'increasing age, low TV 
.« 

watchers actually showed a linear djecrease in frequency of stereo- 

r 

typed choices with increasing age. This suggests that children who 
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are low TV watchers more readily learn as they get older that so 
called "masculine" characteristics may actually be associated with 
either 'sex. Since heavy TV watchers probably see these masculin^^ 
characteristics being depicted regularly on the TV screen, their 
sex stereotypic perceptions are maintained — and even strengthened. 

While tfnese findings consist of only correlational data, they 
are highly suggestive that heavy TV viewing by children can play 
a significant role in their acquisition of knowledge of sex stereo- 
typed behaviors, attitudes and other complex psychological^ char- 
acteristics. Given the growing concern in this country with pro- 
tecting children from development along stereotyped- lines , it may 
be time to give sex typing in TV programs the same attention we^ 
have recently given to TV aggression. 
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